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Mark O’Connor 




Lacking hope she lacks fear. 





II 

What will your child do? 

At the going down of the sun 
and in the morning 
we pray to forget. 

So begin, small boy 

in hunger to gnaw your mother; 



I would offer her help 
and she betrays me 
from love to logistics. 




You have never been blamed. You will 
scream your complaint in atrocity photos. 

So slowly, politely, I find this small coin 



Michael Sharkey 


SUNDAY: WAITAKERE 


walk puriri boughs 
and sip the flowers 

letting petals fall; above 

the rise, a hawk is doing rounds 
against a pewter coloured sky 

and in the house 

where yeast is working in the flour 


THOUGHTS ON WALKING THROUGH A NORTHERN HIGH¬ 
LANDS TOWN 



looking sketchy now. 


oward the soil? 



in marble slabs arrayed up on the hill; 

and cicadas sing in reeds 
along the creek. 

Each day a little rain, 
a little shine and wind; 
each day a little pain, 


clouds pass, a letter comes, 
a friend is far away. 

Nights are long, 

the cool wind’s in my hair 

that’s turning grey; 

in the northern graveyard gate, 

and bluebell petals flutter down 
where ants and spiders run; 

down behind the offices, 
the evening drunks appear, 
walking through the empty plaza 
underneath the clock: 

a different time of night, 
and children stand 
outside the pizza bar 
in neon light. 

The fretted ancient hostelries 
pull down their blinds 
and dim their lights at last, 
and publicans collect the glasses 
while late trucks roll past. 

In parks the willow trees are 
eucalypt's in bloom, 
and all of this ghost-city 
falls asleep below the moon. 


budding; 


GRAEME KINROSS SMITH 


Thea Astley 







Her face relaxes, creases into a laugh. Outside it’s hot and windy — 

the hard palm fronds across each other in the garden. Its dryness 
thrashes in the westerly, running out from the two-storeyed timber house 
through bamboo and lawn, oleander and pittosporum to the deep- 




























































Finally the strength of malicious gossip in the town sees Helen Stricbel 
transferred to Camooweal at the other end of the state. She has to leave, 
not knowing that a girl from a background of poverty, whom she and 
Moller had befriended in the school, has been goaded to suicide by the 
evil-tongued suggestions of her classmates, the sons and daughters of the 

‘The outsider interests me enormously,’ Thea Astley wrote in 1970. 
‘Not self-conscious, phoney, arty outsiders, but bums and old ladies and 
people who are lonely, seedy and unsuccessful. I haven’t travelled, but I 
assume — is this presumptuous? — that there must be Upper Mongolian 
and North Vietnamese Mrs Everages and Sandy Stones. There have to 
be...’ And again, speaking of her published novels, she has written that 
they ‘have always been, despite the failure of the reviewers to see it, a 
plea for charity — in the Pauline sense of course — to be accorded to 
those not ruthless enough or grand enough to be gigantic tragic figures, 
but who, in their own way, record the same via cruets.’ 

In 1961 Thea Astley received her first Commonwealth literary Fund 
grant. The time it afforded her helped in the writing of her next novel, 
The Well Dressed Explorer, published in 1962. It also was written out of 
anger. George Brewster, its journalist protagonist is fallibly human in his 
egotism and in the ruses he employs to entrap women and to retain his 
self-esteem, even to the extent of a self-conscious and anti-human 
attempt to deny the flesh that leads to his conversion to Catholicism. The 
book is rich with Thea Astley’s bitter and ironic understanding of how 
ordinary human beings become adept at self-deception. The book, 
which shared the Miles Franklin Award for the novel, is also remarkable 
for its portrayal of the life of a man from boyhood to old age. The truth 
about Brewster and his love affairs conducted in the face of his patient 
wife is calmly revealed by Peter Reardon, the husband of one of his lady 
conquests, as he comforts his wife: 













Again in The Slow Natives Thea Astley employs without strain her eye 

palpable as a city in the book, from its parks, the riverside Terrace, the 
coffee shops and juke boxes of the Valley to the green wings of the 
Monstera Deliciosa on the walls of the Town Hall. 

In 1968 Thea Astley ended her secondary teaching of English and 
became a senior tutor in English at Macquarie University - ‘a position 

Home Folk, appeared in the same year with its closed-community study 
of a group of people confronting their frailties amongst the bungalows, 
native stores, hotel, hospital, and mission buildings under the palms at 



But of course that material was largely background to the interplay of 
character which is always Thea Astley’s major concern — the develop¬ 
ment of Father Lake’s 'personal problem’ (a proclivity for young boys) 
that was hinted at in The Slow Natives, the ‘stewed guilts’ of the ageing 
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Does Wongar Matter? 










































































































Agnes Sam 




The man followed unhurriedly 
Now with a hand clasped aroui 





She hared after him. 


Looking back frequently 



pebbles winding between the 


Crying out 


They stepped forward warily 
Onto the grass 
Lush and green 

Neatly kept with a precise unif< 
And meticulously 

From the clumps of flowers gro 


She shrilled impatiently 

Her attention fixed on brightly paintec 

Shaped like space ships and spiders 
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They raced on to the end of the park 

Where the two metal frames stood singularly alone 
Dangling lengths of rusty chain 

From which the wooden seats had been hacked when he had been a 
child. 

Ya can’t come with 

’Cause you’re afraid of the dark. Ja! 


Youth’. Agnes Sam’s poem which is published in this issue is the prologue to a longer 


Stephen Watson 


YEARS 


I loved the table-land; 

the mountain skyline 
of my city, Cape Town, 
and the pines 

I came alive, if at all, 

when I looked to the mountain, 
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Ill 






of servility in the well-manured suburbs 
where the bloated hungered for ideas of 
the soul; 

of clamour in the locations 

where their servants hungered for food; 

half-caste women went bearing 
tin cans of cold water to shacks of tin 
scrap; 

in which, as before, 

in the hysterical styles of their 


in which, as always, 

like a pharmacist, prospering and prodigal, 
in the heavenly suburbs of the incurably 







like the massed keening of cats on heat; 
while others uttered their cry till they 

did not know why, 

spoke on and on of a fear, and art advertized 



and always the solitude 
which was powerless, 
which was prideless, 

Those years. 

of that futile love, 

in each Cape darkfall, 

I would forsake forever; 



these years 
which are not ended. 


1980-1981 


STEPHEN GRAY 


The Comic Theatre of 
Stephen Black in South 
Africa 



Stephen Black (dramatist), 1880-1931. 


Stephen Blacks comic theatre has vanished from contemporary South 
Africa as effectively as its tangible appurtenances: the elaborate 
Edwardian theatre buildings, the palimpsests of improvised scripts, the 
photos and other documents, its living performers and even its audi 
ences. There are cultural-historical reasons for this. Time passes; ways of 
entertainment die; aspirations change. But Black, a master entrepreneur 
of the colonial heyday, should not have been so forgotten. 





































Stephen Black as Jeremiah Luke Mbene in his play Helena's Hope. Lid. - Cape Town, 
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Ian Stephen 


WAS LIKE 


That bird was like one nearer home 


familiar foreign things, here 

long-grassed ground, potato plot, 
barbless fence repaired with 

to scarce green ground but gently 
organised. You could progress 
along a smiling medium way. 


made from packing cases 
stained with purest orange pink, 
more expressive than graffiti; 
far removed from muddy shades. 



TWO WINGS 


1 swear I liked this well: 
rusting coloured roofs; 
piers breaking water 
in from crash of seas; 
peopled headlands. 

Glance went through to that 
which caused words to stall: 
surface or globe, 
atmosphere or skies. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


Sam Maynard 







FATHOM OF TWEED 


I sit befo 



folds. 



Tony Cosier 


THE VERSE MASTER 


Neither wived nor daughtered has a heart 
Beneath it all and this girl. Though the start 
Of each hour with her has her, he 

Often overlooks her ‘til her straight blue eye 
Spares an awkward moment and her voice 
In answer lifts a lilt as choice 

A passage so few care about he looks 

To where her curled fists prop her chin above her books 

And almost smiles. Comforted most certainly, he notes, 

She will turn up a blonde head to him, 

There are links more important than rhythms, 


THE WATER HOLE 


The force that drives the sun up drives the sun 
To batter the red earth flat, crack its skin 
And bake it. Not a bird is flying. Zebras 



Gather herd by herd in dust. And stand. 

Lions loll about the water hole. 

A lion drinks. A lion sits in water. 

Male and female. Young. Their hides are parched 
And red with dust. Some tremble. The smallest totter. 
The stallions see all this. But the zebras do not approach. 
They do not gather together to attack. 

They are afraid of lions. Scorched earth congeals 
To four horizons. They endure. They stand and wait 
For lions in their time to feed upon. 


Brian Walker 


GALAHAD’S MONDAY MORNING 


mind tapping along the floor 
like a blind man’s cane 


Mind massaged 
by her gentle inner eyes 
through the coffee steam 





An Expatriate at Home: 
Dominica’s Elma Napier 





primarily on the basis of its chronological appearance without reference 

MacGibbon & Kee in 1957, is, in fact, not the first novel by a West 
Indian woman writer. Five years earlier, Dominican-born Phyllis Shand 
Allfrey published The Orchid House in British, French and American 
editions. The excellence of Allfrey's novel has promoted its inclusion in 

WL WE guest editors Wendy Keitner and Lois Gottlieb called for papers 
for their special issue on women writers of the Commonwealth, they 
received essays on Allfrey from scholars in Canada. Australia and the 
United States. This demonstration of critical support for All Frey’s long 

House's primacy to The Mistress is unexceptionable, and Allfrey’s West 
Indian ancestry, which she traces for two hundred years in Dominica, 
firmly fixes her candidacy as a West Indian woman novelist. 

There is also growing recognition of Jean Rhys as a West Indian 
novelist. The small circle of Rhys followers who were familiar with her 

Indian heritage, and the strong strains of longing for a West Indian 

publication of Wide Sargasso Sea in 1966 that led to Rhys’s rediscovery 
and to the appraisal of her writing as belonging to some tradition slightly 

Dominican material in recent short stories (see, for example, ‘The 
Whistling Bird’, The New Yorker, 11 September 1978) as well as in Sleep 
It Off, Lady supports her identification as a West Indian writer. 4 Her 
position achieved its highest affirmation when Kenneth Ramchand wrote 
in the April 1978 issue of The Journal of Commonwealth Literature : 
‘Miss Rhys deserves to be doubly cherished as Elder and Fellow in the 
house of West Indian fiction.’ Although Jean Rhys’s first novel. Quartet, 
may not qualify as a West Indian novel because it lacks any West Indian 
reference. Voyage in the Dark, first published in 1934, certainly qualifies 
for its continual cross-references to a West Indian homeland against 
which the heroine, Anna Morgan, sets her dislocation in an alien English 
motherland’. Not only does Rhys antedate both Quayle and Allfrey as 

capacity of a West Indian writer throughout her life. Shortly before her 
death she completed the memoirs of her Dominican childhood and these 













Dominica Story: A History^ of the Island. Published by the Letchworth 


The slight sketches which Napier contributed to BIM constitute 
neither her total nor her principal prose. Napier’s books appear under 
two names. Elma Napier is the author of the autobiographical works: 
Nothing So Blue published by The Cayme Press in 1927, Youth Is A 
Blunder published by Jonathan Cape in 1948, and Winter Is in July, also 
published by Jonathan Cape, in 1949. She also published two West 
Indian novels under the pseudonym of Elizabeth Garner: Duet in 
Discord, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937; and A Flying Fish 
Whispered, London: Barker Ltd., 1938. There are several reasons why 
Napier-Gamer’s books have slipped through the filter of Commonwealth 
literature commentary but no single reason seems adequate to explain 
the obscurity into which her books have fallen. She was not a retiring 
person who wrote secretly in her Dominican hideaway. On the contrary, 
she was a highly visible political personage in Dominica where she 


apolitic, 
the par 



al upbringing: ‘Brought up so unpolitically, it is rather a joke on 
t of Fate that I should happen to have been the first woman 
to any Legislative Council in the West Indies’ (158). Not only did 
e after the war as an elected representative for the northeastern 
of the island, she ‘pioneered Village Boards and co-operative 


economic provision still in vogue among Dominicans, and Elma Napier 

of the Second World War when the island was particularly destitute 
because trade and agriculture had been disrupted. A small island has a 
long memory and there are still many recollections exchanged of the 
wartime sacrifice of Dominica’s livestock to feed the overwhelming 


Elma Napier joined with Lionel Laville to lead a people’s protest against 
diverting the completion of the proposed Transinsular Road. The protest 



1956. 

Like Elma Napier, Phyllis Allfrey also served her native island politi¬ 
cally (Allfrey was the Dominican representative for the West Indian 
Federation), but her literary achievements were not buried as a conse¬ 
quence. The Comissiong-Thorpe bibliography awards Allfrey full credit 
for her poetry and her novel whereas Napier’s only documented contri¬ 
bution is the two BIM sketches. Perhaps Napier’s use of a pseudonym 
obscured the fact of her authorship; perhaps the lack of an American 
edition of A Flying Fish Whispered occasioned its loss of literary notice; 
perhaps Napier’s original expatriate status led to her rejection by the 
early compilers of bibliographies of West Indian literature. 

Elma Napier’s first book, Nothing So Blue, was written while she was 
still seeking a home where she could establish her individual roots. It 
belongs to a genre of English literature that is long historied, widely 
represented, but singularly ignored by teachers and critics. Nothing So 
Blue is in the tradition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Travels with a 
Donkey, William Henry Hudson’s Idle Days in Patagonia, and Alec 
Waugh’s Hot Countries. Collections of travel essays or book- length 

of the novel, but the growth of the novel as a premier genre has eclipsed 
the art of essay writing, while among the short prose forms, the prefer 
ence for fiction has replaced the essay by the short story. The recent 

which, like the travel account, have assumed positions of secondary 
importance. Nothing So Blue, dedicated to Elma Napier’s second 
husband, Lennox Napier, is divided into four sections that accommodate 
the various parts of the world to which Napier’s travels took her. ‘Les lies 
Sous Le Vent’ contains multiple sketches of incidents and places in the 
South Pacific islands of Tahiti, Moorea and Maiao. This is terrain that 






seeker, but as one required to travel by the exigencies of earning a living. 
Exactly why the author and her husband (presumably the narrative ‘we’) 
were in the South Pacific is not stated, but there is sufficient information 
to suggest that they were involved in bottom-level trade agreements. For 

in Maiao in almost perfect silence while beset by mosquitoes is associated 
with negotiating ‘the price of copra and the possibility of a cargo’. The 

narrator is engaged at length by a French merchant whose mission in 

Buddhist monks. The merchant’s purpose is not to render homage to a 
religious leader but to present the ‘Chef des Bonzes’ with a black silk 
umbrella manufactured in Lyons. ‘If the chief priest uses one of my 
umbrellas ... the others will do the same. My fortune is made.’ ‘Queens¬ 
land’ offers an abrupt shift of scene. The background loses any touches 

bush where Elma Cumming spent the years of her first marriage to 
Maurice Gibbs. Gibbs was sent by his family to man an Australian sheep 
station, and this section of Nothing So Blue should be treasured for its 
insight into the cultural shock Australia represented to young expatriates 
sent from England, Ireland and Scotland to pioneer landholdings as 
unlike in climate and topography as anything the United Kingdom could 
possibly offer. The fifty pages of ‘Queensland’ could be excerpted as 
required reading for a course in ‘The Expatriate Wife’. ‘Backwards and 
Forwards’ picks up miscellaneous assignments. The narrator is glimpsed 
in Teneriffe, Burma, Rio de Janeiro, traversing the locks of the Panama 
Canal, in the Solomon Islands, and back to Perth and Melbourne in Aus¬ 
tralia. She has not yet encountered the fate that was to lead her to her 
permanent home in Dominica. 

One of the sketches appeared in the Australian monthly Home prior to 
publication in the collection, but ‘the greater number of these sketches 
... appeared in the Manchester Guardian ’. It is impossible to know how 
widely read they might have been in their combined periodical and 
hardcover appearances, but it is interesting that Jean Rhys opens her 
Sleep It Off, Lady short story ‘The Insect World’ by having her protag¬ 
onist Audrey read a book ‘called Nothing So Blue. It was set in the 
tropics.’ Audrey’s book is described by Rhys in detail and it does not 
sound at all like Elma Napier’s book. Perhaps Rhys used only Napier’s 










































‘When de Saint Go Ma’chin’ 
Home’: Sterling Brown’s 
Blueprint for a New Negro 
Poetry 


















friends...’ embraces everyday folk.* In this regard, Stephen Henderson is 
quite correct to suggest that in this section Brown fashions an ‘emblem of 
folk society’. 6 But he’s up to other things as well, matters which have 
much to do with his increasingly specific ideas on realism in Afro- 
American letters. The image of the children amongst the saints is, for 
example, far more complicated than it initially appears. It is at once an 
image of youth at play — ‘Wid deir skinny legs a-dancin” — and of youth 
in heaven, in death. They are, in Michael Harper’s powerful words, 
‘brown berries tom away*. While we gain a certain solace from knowing 
that they are in heaven, we also can’t help but wonder about the quality 
of the world they left behind. The portrait of an elder, Grampa Eli, 
prompts similar thoughts: 


but he’s not asking a simple question. Since we can assume that he knows 
something of the folk beliefs associated with the ‘blood-burning moon’, it 
seems likely that what he’s really asking is why is there fear, violence, 
hate, murder? What kind of world is this? Why are people that way? The 
stanza begins with a stereotype, or something close to it, and ends with 
that type unpacked or tom apart. Whatever it may be. Big Boy’s chant is 
not a minstrel song. 

While part II of the poem lists those who will be in that number, parts 
III and IV suggest who might be left out. Part III generally vilifies white 
folks — ‘ Whuff oiks ... will have to stay outside/ Being so onery.— but 
justly asks what Big Boy is to do 



His answer has just the right blend of reason and irony: 




































of poetry much on the order of folk events which Brown also has given us 

Saints’; and we eagerly await each and every portrait-in-performance 
Brown offers of Sister Lou, Big Boy, Old Lem, Slim Greer, Ma Rainey, 
and the Strong Men. In this way, envisioned some fifty years ago. Brown 
keeps what we share alive. 



John Agard 


RAINBOW 

When you see 


you know 
God know 
wha he doing — 



I tell you 
God got style 
the man got style 


When you see 
raincloud pass 
and de rainbow 


is God doing 



like she bearing child 





man she got style 


Nora Vagi Brash 


TOTAL ECLIPSE 



the^pe. 
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Five Stars for Mr Tompkins 
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ince he’d cut off a few overhanging branches of her walnut tree 

raised his hat with mock politeness and addressed himself to a lamp 
‘Good morning. Miss Moser. How are you. Miss Moser? Isn’t it a 
day?' 

And it certainly was. In fact, it was a beautiful day — almost too 
beautiful to be indoors. But there it was. The show must go on. Besides, 
he had often heard it said that the better the day, the better the deed. He 
waved his hand airily to nobody and said, ‘Cheerio Miss Moser. I’m going 
out for the day but I’ll see you when 1 get back.’ He felt his spirits lift 
gloriously as he carefully crossed the road. 

By the time he reached the Mansfield Memorial Park he found that he 
was a little ahead of schedule so he decided to stay and rest for a few 
minutes. Wellington was such a beautiful city in springtime and it was so 
nice there in the sun that he was almost tempted to stay on. But then he 
remembered that he had worn his good suit for the special outing and 
therefore the wearing could not be wasted. Ultimately, the outing would 
give him hours of beautiful memories to mull over and it would be much 
more rewarding than just sitting there dozing in the sun. 

He walked on again, keeping to the inside of the footpath and stopping 
occasionally to glance casually through people’s front windows or to 
observe out of the corner of his eye someone he thought he recognized 
from his younger days. 

At 10.50 a.m. Mr Preston arrived to begin his special outing. Others 
had already come and were filing in, quietly and unobtrusively. They 
were mostly of his own generation although there were one or two young 
ones, but he didn’t think the occasion would have much appeal for them. 

He took a seat near the middle, not wishing to intrude into the centre 
of the activity but wanting to be near enough to hear all that was said 
and to observe every little detail. It was times like these, he thought as he 
looked around him, that he was grateful for the excellent memory recall 
that he still possessed. It meant that every precious moment could be 
recorded and stored for future use. 

The church itself was as stately as a galleon and as beautiful as the day 
outside it. The stained glass windows and highly polished pews, the 
gleaming brass nameplates hanging in silent tribute to loved ones long 
gone, all reflected the loving care which had been bestowed on the 

today’s ceremony were the only real evidence of something new in the 
church yet they, too, had about them the look of a loving arrangement. 





















A Nigerian Writer Living 
London 
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Cyprian Ekwensi 
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The New David Maillu 





























































Thundercrust that would obliterate NISA. Agent 009 accomplishes this 
by making romantic overtures to Colonel Swipta, killing her after gaining 
her trust, and then detonating the Thundercrust on its launching pad, 
thereby destroying Chengolama Base. The good guys win; the bad guys 
die. 

The action-packed plot of this adventure story includes a kidnapping, 
a high-speed car chase, an assassination attempt, a submarine 
manoeuvre, a spying mission, a helicopter getaway, an airplane pursuit, 
several dastardly betrayals, and countless explosions and murders. 
Moreover, it is all good, clean fun, with cunning and courage triumph¬ 
ing over might and malice. The earthiest episodes, Benni Kamba’s few 
tumbles with Honolulu, are handled playfully rather than pomographi- 
cally: 



This is light fiction written with a light touch. Unlike For Mbatha and 
Rabeka, The Equatorial Assignment does not deal with semi-serious 
social issues or with real people in recognizable situations. It is escape 
literature pure and simple, an indigenous variant of an extremely 
popular foreign genre. Benni Kamba is an African James Bond. 

than those he has published with Macmillan, but they tend to reflect 
other facets of his personality as a writer. In the play Jese Kristo he sets 
the story of Jesus Christ in a modem African state, the Republic of 
Savannah, in order to explore a number of related political and theo¬ 
logical notions. The historical analogy enables him to comment on 
injustice, tyranny, violence, and the persecution of innocent and upright 
people in contemporary Africa in a dramatic context that his audience 

In the bilingual poem Hit of Love , Maillu meditates on the nature of 
love, asking such questions as ‘Why do 1 live at all, and for what?’, ‘Does 





































before. For one thing, there was no sex in it; the love affair between 
Mutava and Kadosa was absolutely platonic, with the primary point of 
focus throughout being on marvels of fantasy rather than matters of 
physiology. Kadosa literally took the reader to another world. The 
boldness of Maillu’s conception may be sampled in any of the uncanny 
nightmares that haunt this book. Here, for instance, is one of Dr 










The Year That Was 
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s Obasan (Lester & Orpen^Dennys) about a^young 


camp of men in the far North, told alt 

































reading the regular surveys 
orship and the reports by 
: the painful re; " 


bound together. In a situation where the writers are being asked to 
become, virtually, the spokesmen and apologists of the government of 
the day, the concepts of Aesthetic Distance and Artistic Freedom need to 
be reaffirmed. Surely the writers among the participants of the said 

actually translate as Narrative Conscience in the extreme situations in 
certain societies. Luckily, too, even in the most forbidding climate, 
everything is not determined by political weather; and hardly at all has it 
been able to kill off its poetry. Adrian Hussain‘s (Akbar Raipuri) poetry 
group in Karachi met a few times in the year; unlike Lahore’s, the 

present writer, Alamgir Hashmi, published his third book of poetry, My 
Second in Kentucky (Lahore, Vision/Vanguard Books). It contains his 


differe 


published his more recent poems in The Pakistan Times, Viewpoint, 
Asiaweek (Hong Kong), Chandrabhaga (India), Terra Poetica (USA). 
Lotus (Beirut), Akros (UK), Word Loom (Canada), and the Washington 
Review (USA). Several other Pakistani poets published in magazines 
abroad: Zulfikar Ghose in Kunapipi, Kaleem Omar in Encounter (UK), 
and Athar Tahir in Pennsylvania Review (USA). Some of Ghose’s and 
Hashmi’s work has also been anthologized: in How Strong the Roots: 
Poems of Exile (London. Evans Brothers) and 70 on the 70s: A Decade's 
History in Verse (Ashland, Ohio, The Ashland Poetry Press), respect¬ 
ively. 

Over the la 


: dec ad^ f Zulfikar Ghose^ ias emerged 
lile his poetry-fans thought he 


»ught he was busy putting together 


le, Hulme’s Investigations into the Bogart Script (Aust 

rk. Curbstone Press). This !iis seven!li novel, is in a sense I 
can' fiction, after Pakistan-India, England-Europe, at 


of British fiction, 

















Fugard’S Mythic Things searches Buddhist lar 



ensions during the crisis of liberalism in the 1950s. 1 
>f Es’kia Mphahlel e. for years difficult to come 
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AUSTRALIAN POETRY SINCE THE 50s 

Review article based on The Penguin Book of Modem Australian V 
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THREE CANADIAN POETS 

Kenneth Sherman, The Cost of Living. Mosaic Press/Valley Editions, 
1981. 55 pages. 

Mary Di Michele, Mimosa and Other Poems. Mosaic Press/Valley 
Editions, 1981. 46 pages. 

Andy Wainwright, After the War. Mosaic Press/Valley Editions, 1981. 
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Francis Ebejer, Come Again in Spring, New York: Vantage Press, 1979. 
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